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result was the more auspicious, as the heretical doctrines, which were then
fairly reasoned down, had beea advanced by a very respectable portion of
the Union, and ursed on the floor of the Senate by the polished mind,
nianlv zeal, and honored name of a distinguished member from the

South.

" The consequences of that discussion have been extremely beneficial.
It turned the attention of the public to the great doctrines of national
ris'hts and national union. Constitutional law ceased to remain wrapped
up in the breasts, and taught only by the responses, of the living1 oracles of
the law. Socrates was said to have drawn down philosophy from the
skies, and scattered it among the schools. It may, with equal truth, be
said that constitutional law, by means of these senatorial discussions and
the master genius that guided them, was rescued from the archives of our
tribunals and the libraries of lawyers, and placed under the eye and sub-
mitted to the judgment of the American people. Their vet-diet is with us,
and from it there lies no appeal."

Mr. "Webster spoke for an hour and a half on this occasion,
entirely with reference to the dangers to which the Constitution
was exposed, and to some of the interesting and important inci-
dents connected with its history.1 He did not deem it fit to
use this opportunity to " break ground " against the Adminis-
tration, as some of his Mends elsewhere had desired; for the
crisis had not fully passed by, and it was essential that he, who
was now universally regarded as the " Champion of the Consti
tution" in the halls of Congress, should be in a position to
render to the Administration of General Jackson all the aid it
could need or would receive from him in the future possible
collision with the party of nullification. He spoke with refer-
ence to this matter as follows :

" Seeing the true grounds of the Constitution thus attacked, I raised
my voice in its favor, I must confess, without preparation or previous
intention. I can hardly say that I embarked in the contest from a sense
of duty. It- was an instantaneous impulse of inclination, not acting
against duty, I trust, but hardly waiting for its suggestions. I felt it
to he a contest for the integrity of the Constitution, and I was ready
to enter into it, not thinking or caring, personally, how I might come
out.

" Gentlemen, I have true pleasure in saying that I trust the crisis has,

in some measure, passed by.   The doctrines of nullification have received

a severe and stem rebuke from public opinion.   The general reprobation

of the country has been cast upon them.   Recent expressions of the most

1 The speech is contained in the first volume of his "Works, 195-215.